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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 1969 
summer programs for the District of Columbia Pubic Schools. These 
programs were funded from the regular appropriated District of 
Columbia budget. There were 23 different programs, involving 
approximately 12,980 students and using 675,000 dollars of 
appropriated District of Columbia Public School funds. All proposed 
programs were reviewed by a summer planning committee and assigned 
different levels of priority. Programs determined to be of first 
priority were approved for funding. These programs were directed by 
the following operating departments: Elementary Education, 
Junior-Senior High School, Vocational Education, Model School 
Division, Pupil Personnel Services, and Urban service Corps. In order 
to carry out the evaluation, data were gathered within the framework 
of a non- statistical model. This information included: background and 
demographic data; purpose of program; objectives; description and 
procedures; results; major strengths; problems encountered; and, 
recommendations. Virtually all Project Directors reported serious 
limitations in recruitment of students and staff and problems in 
over-all program planning and design. The delay in the initial 
approval of the programs was a result of the time at which the funds 
became available. Every effort should be made to move the funding 
date to a point earlier in the school year. (Author/JM) 
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PREFACE 



The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 1969 summer programs 
for the District of Columbia Public Schools. These programs were funded 
from the regular appropriated District of Columbia budget. There were 23 
different programs, ranging from primary summer school to college prepara- 
tory programs, involving approximately 12,980 students and using $675,000 
of appropriated District of Columbia Public School funds. 

These summer enrichment programs of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools were coordinated by Mrs. Marguerite Seldon, Assistant Superintendent 
for Summer School and Continuing Education, and the Urban Service Corps. 

All proposed programs were submitted to her office and were reviewed by a 
summer planning committee. As a result of this procedure, levels of 
priorities for programs were established. Programs determined to be of 
first priority were approved for funding. These programs were directed by 
the following operating departments: Elementary Education, Junior-Senior 

High School, Vocational Education, Model School Division, Pupil Personnel 
Services and Urban Service Corps. 

This report represents a continuation of the efforts made by the 
Department of Research and Evaluation, Division of Planning, Research and 
Evaluation to describe and evaluate the District of Columbia Summer Programs 
beginning in the summer of 1966. The primary objective of the studies was 
to gather descriptive information regarding salient aspects of each project. 

In order to carry out the 1969 evaluation, data were gathered within 
the framework of a non-s tatis tical model. This information included: 

(A) Background and Demographic Data (J3) Purpose of Program (C) Objectives 
(D) Description and Procedures (E) Results (F) Major Strengths (G) Problems 
Encountered and (H) Recommendations. 



PROCEDURES AND OVERVIEW 



Procedures 



As a result of the lateness of the funding date for the projects (May 
1969) and the limitation of available funds, it was not initially possible 
to develop and implement an overall evaluation design. Such a design is 
critical when one wishes to gather specific information regarding how 
individual students were directly affected by their participation in a 
given program. Such items as individual pupil gain-scores on tests of 
achievement and changes in attitude or behavior could not be included. 

Therefore in July 1969, a plan for "Descriptive Evaluations" was designed 
under the auspices of the Department of Research and Evaluation which 
employed the following procedures.*, 

1. Descriptive information about each project was collected, primarily 
from the Project Director or his designee, in interviews. Additional infor- 
mation was gathered from the initial project proposals and other available 
sources wherever possible. 

2. A format was designed in which the interviews were framed and 
within which all reports were written. This was done in order to avoid 
undue variability, frequently characteristic of unstructured interview 
techniques, and to identify and gather vitally needed information common 
to all the projects. The format also permitted the inclusion of pertinent 
atypical information. Each interview took approximately one to three hours 
with follow-up telephone calls and additional interviews as needed. 

3. The reports from the interviews were then studied, analysed and 
interpretated. 

Each project is described within the framework of one of the three 
following categories of summer programs funded by the District of Columbia 
Public Schools^ 

Part One: Elementary and Secondary School Enrichment Programs 

Part Two: Community-Based Educational, Cultural and Recreational Programs 

Part Three: Other Elementary and Secondary Education Programs 

It is important to note that the descriptive evaluations in this report 
are based upon the individual representations of the Program Directors or 
their designees and are not the result of only on-site objective assessments 
by outside evaluators. Every effort was made, however, to accurately record 
and reflect the specific percepts and judgements of each Program Director. 

This is especially important when reviewing all aspects of the individual 
reports, particularly those sections entitled "Problems Encountered" , "Major 
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Strengths" and "Recommendations" • It was concluded at this time that 
selected projects i.e., Spingarn STAY Summer School (STAY Program to Re- 
habilitate Dropouts), Webster Girls 1 School Summer Program and Fryeburg 
Summer Scholarship for the Handicapped would not be similarly treated because 
either they are evaluated elsewhere, or there was not sufficient time to 
gather information due to logistical limitations. Accordingly, these projects 
are briefly summarized in Chapters Twenty-one, Twenty- two and Twenty- three , 
in the section "Other Elementary and Secondary Education Programs". 



Format for Description of Programs 



The twenty- three 1969 summer programs funded by the District of Columbia 
Public Schools have been described using the following format: 

A. Background (student demographic data) -- This section includes the 
names of the directors; location of project; source of funds; funding dates; 
number and type of participants; total funded amount; and approximate cost 
per pupil. 



B. Purpose -- This section includes the overall intent and purpose of 
the project as stated in its proposal. 

C. Objectives -- This section includes the general and specific 
obj ec tives. 

D. Description an d Procedures -- This section includes the procedures 
employed and a brief description of what took place. 

E. Results -- This section includes the Project Directors estimate of 
the extent to which the objectives were accomplished. 

F. Major Strengths -- This section includes statements by the Project 
Director regarding features of the program which were considered outstanding. 

G. Problems Encountered -- This section includes a list of those aspects 
of the project which the directors viewed as needing considerable improvement. 

H. Recommendations -- All recommendations come from the respective 
project administrators with additions or revisions by Department of Research 
and Evaluation staff on the basis of their studied reviews. 



Overview 



Elementary and Secondary School Enrichment Programs 



The overall purpose of the design and support of summer programs for 
students within an "enrichment" construct was to create and/or expand academic 
and cultural opportunities for District of Columbia Public School students. 
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Essentially, there were two basic concepts which provided the foundation for 
all enrichment programs. First, the programs were not bound by the tradi- 
tional school setting and were able to identify and exploit unique facilities 
and human resources in the Washington Metropolitan area. Second, they were 
intended to be designed within the framework of a hueristic model -- that is, 
each was sufficiently flexible to adapt to the needs of students who, in 
many cases, enrolled after the programs had begun. 



Roster of 1969 Elementary and Secondary School Enrichment Programs 
( Chapter) 

1. Primary Summer School 

2. Georgetown University College Orientation Program 

3. Gonzaga Summer School Higher Achievement Project 

4. Pilot Project in Black Studies 

5. St. Albans Scholarship International Seminar 

6. Summer Art Workshop, Smithsonian Institute 

7. Summer Middle School, Trinity College 

8. Urban Seminar, The Potomac School for Boys 

9. Summer Vocational Orientation Program 

10. Urban Journalism Summer Program 

11. Urban Studies Program, The Western High School 

12. Widening Horizon 1 s Tours for Teens (Summer) 

13. Workshop for Careers in the Arts, The George Washington 
University 

Each of the programs is described in the order in which it is listed above. 



Community-Based Educational, Cultural and Recreational Programs 

The primary purpose of communi ty- based summer programs was twofold. 
First, each project was to provide specific remedial and enrichment programs, 
primarily for elementary youngsters, and activities for older youngsters and 
adults where participation was warranted and facilities and resources per- 
mitted. 

Second, the projects were to create a series of educational, cultural 
and recreational centers in local neighborhoods throughout the city, each 
designed to solicit the active participation and support of interested 
community members. Indeed, it is the feeling of many that broadly based 
citizen support is necessary for both the short- and long-term success of a 
public school system. Further, this support, when it exists, will in large 
part depend on public awareness of the problems, responsibilities and 
opportunities facing the public schools. Accordingly, community-based pro- 
grams constitute one vehicle toward this end. 

The underlying concept of all the communi ty- based programs was that 
local communities have a share in the education of their children and that 
their constructive participation is a necessary dimension of this process. 
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Roster of Community-Based Educational, Cultural and Recreational Programs 
(Chapter) 



14. Bruce Community Summer School Program 

15. Harrison Community Summer School Program 

16. H. D. Cooke Community Summer School Program 

17. Garnet-Patterson Community Summer School Program 

18. Maury Community Summer School Program 

19. Morgan Community Summer School Program 

20. Logan Community Summer School Program 



Other Elementary and Secondary Education Programs 

The primary purpose of these summer programs was to maintain continued 
educational opportunities for youngsters with special needs. 

The fundamental assumption underlying these programs is that all youngsters, 
including those with severe social and/or academic problems and those who 
because of employment are no longer able to attend school during the regular 
school hours, should be provided with unique opportunities to obtain special- 
ized help and/or to continue their education. 

As indicated in the Preface, these programs are only generally described 
in this report as they are operated with other funding of the school system 
and are described in greater detail elsewhere.^- Specifically, these programs 
are: 



(Chapter) 

21. Spingarn STAY Summer School (STAY Program to Rehabilitate 
Dropouts ) 

22. Webster Girls T School Summer Program 

23. Fryeburg Summer Scholarship for the Handicapped 



^Neyman, Clint.on A., Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District 
of Columbia, 1967-68 . (Washing ton, D.C. : Education Research Project, The 

George Washington University, May 1969). 126 pp. 
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CHAPTER 1 

PRIMARY SOMMER SCHOOL 



A, Background 

1 . Director( s) : Mrs. Mable Brice (on-site director) 

2. Location of Project: Twenty- five elementary schools: Benning, Bryan, 

Bowen, Crummell, Davis, Draper, Drew, Gibbs, Hendley, Langston, Lewis, Logan, 
Maury, Meyer, McGogney, Miner, Orr, Petworth, Savoy, Shadd, Simmons, Thomas, 
Van Ness, Watkins, and Wilson. 

3. Date Begun: June 30, 1969 Date Completed: August 8, 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants: 

1,993 Students 

106 Classroom Teachers 
24 Head Teachers 
208 Aides 

5. Cost: $175,000 from District of Columbia Public School Funds. 

6. Cost per pupil: Approximately $87.81 



B. Purpose 

The major purpose of the Primary Summer School was to teach reading 
skills. Coupled with this was the aim to provide experiences which would 
motivate children to express their own ideas about the things they know, 
thereby improving their verbal communications and reading comprehension. 



C. Objectives 

1. To strengthen communication and reading skills. 

2. To motivate students by providing creative challenges. 

3. To structure a program around the life experiences of children, 
their interest in nature, in games, in family and friends, and in the many 
activities centered around the neighborhood and school. 



In each chapter of this report, the per pupil costs have been calculated 
on the basis of the funding provided for the program from appropriated 
special summer program funds in the District of Columbia budget. 



D. Description and Procedures 



The Primary Summer School was a six-week program designed to strengthen 
the reading and communication skills of selected kindergarten through 
third graders. Various teaching innovations and reading programs encouraged 
students to improve their reading and communication skills. 

The regular school principal and teachers recommended students for the 
program in the Spring of 1969. Applications were sent home with students in 
April and May. Primary Summer School teachers and aides recruited students 
from the lists of students suggested by the regular principals and teachers. 

The program was staffed mainly by teachers who had worked with the 
program before the Summer of 1969. All of the aides had worked in the regular 
school program. The head teachers, teachers, and aides participated in a 
workshop before the program began. 

The following methods and innovations were used in the Primary 
Summer School Program: individualized reading instruction; use of children’s 

experiences for building vocabulary; writing experience charts and stories 
rather than using basal readers to teach reading; using field trips in and 
out of the school area, films, filmstrips, and records; using teacher aides 
as para-professionals in the classrooms; SRA machines for programmed 
instruction; small classes (15 to 20 students per class; at least two aides 
in each classroom to work individually with students); participation in 
other on-going programs such as Language Arts and Recreation Department, 
free lunch, swimming, painting in the parks, and singing in the parks. 

Teachers kept records and made reports regularly of their students 1 progress 
in reading. 



E. Results 

The Director of the program as well as the teachers interviewed felt 
that the program was successful in meeting its objectives. Teachers noticed 
an improvement in pupils’ interest toward reading and greater communica- 
bility as well as actual gains in the quality of both reading and communi- 
cations. Most teachers felt that this was partly due to the flexibility of 
the program in which each child was allowed to progress at his own rate and 
received a great deal of individualized attention. Shy, withdrawn students 
were encouraged to participate and actually became more verbal and active 
in the classroom. 

The life experiences of the children were an important reading tool. 
After taking field trips, students were encouraged to write about their 
experiences and to talk about them with their fellow students. Children 
wrote about their own families and other subjects familiar to them. 

F. Major Strengths 

1. The primary program objectives were met. Both reading and communi- 
cation skills were improved. 
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2. Field trips and other cultural experiences were used constructively 
and constituted an important part of the reading program. 

3. Teachers felt the relaxed classroom atmosphere coupled with the large 
variety of available reading resources greatly enhanced the summer program. 
All of the teachers interviewed would like to see a carryover of these ideas 
to regular school year programs. 

4. Staffing was adequate. There were enough aides to assist in pro- 
viding the individual attention needed by those students. 

5. Parents were generally enthusiastic about this program. Many 
attended the open houses held by the various schools and participated in 
the program in other ways. 

G. Problems Encountered 

1. The Primary Summer School began one week later than regular summer 
school and ended one week after regular summer school. Most teachers felt 
this confused students and would like to have the Primary Summer School 
held during the same time period as the regular summer school. 

2 V In order to get lunch, most of the children had to walk several 
blocks to another school. Head teachers and regular teachers felt that 
this disrupted the program and that it would have been better to have had 
the lunches delivered to the schools. 

3. Although lack of supplies was not a major problem, several teachers 
mentioned that they began the six-week period with inadequate supplies. 

4* Many of the teachers would- like to see a greater parent involve- 
ment in the program. 

5. All of the teachers mentioned the importance of the field trips 
and would like this part of the program expanded. 

6, One head teacher mentioned that she would like to see the same 
staff assigned to each building every summer because these teachers become 
familiar with the problems and resources of a particular area. This 
experience is lost when staff are assigned to another area of the city the 
following summer. 

H. Recommendations 

1. The Primary Summer School six-week period should coincide with the 
regular summer school six-week period. 

2. Although there is much evidence of parent involvement, even greater 
emphasis should be placed on this aspect of the program. 

3. The successful aspects of the Primary Summer School should be 
carried over into the regular school program. 

4. If possible, even more field trips should be provided. 




5. Lunches should be delivered to the buildings so that the children 
do not have to walk several blocks to get lunch. 

6 This program served most of the reading and communication needs 
of selected primary school children and should be continued next summer. 
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CHAPTER 2 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 



A. Background 

1. Director(s); Dr. Joseph Pettit, Mr. Michael Bodden 

2. Location of Project: Georgetown University 

3. Date Begun: June 23, 1969 Date Completed: August 15, 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants: 

52 Students 

1 Director (Served as counselor for juniors) 

1 Senior Counselor (for sophomores) 

2 English Instructors (for juniors and one served as counselor) 

2 English Instructors (for sophomores) 

2 Mathematics Instructors (for juniors) 

2 Mathematics Instructors (for sophomores) 

2 Chemistry Instructors (for juniors) 

2 Chemistry Laboratory Assistants 

7 Biology Laboratory Assistants 

8 Tutor Counselors 

- Salaries of four staff members paid from District of Columbia 
Public School Funds. 

5. Cost: $25,000 from District of Columbia Public School Funds plus 

additional funds supplied by the University. 

6. Cost per pupil: Approximately $481.00 per pupil plus University 

contribution 



B. Purpose 

The purpose of the program was twofold. First, to identify students 
who had the intellectual potential requisite for success in college, but 
who, for a variety of reasons, had not performed satisfactorily in high 
school; and second, to expose these students to selected aspects of college 
life which would contribute to their success after admission. 



C. Objectives 

1. To provide intellectual and cultural stimulation to students who 
have college potential. 

2. To help students understand that college is within their grasp 
and that it is a desirable goal. 



3. To provide additional skills necessary for college through review of 
basics and then a follow through of application. 

4. To give students confidence that they do have the capacity and 
can develop the abilities to do college work. 

5. To act as a supplement to what the secondary school provides. 

6. To help students consider a college choice. 

7. To simulate a college environment including social and academic 
experiences. 



D. Description and Procedures 

The Georgetown University College Orientation Program was a compen- 
satory education project designed for high school students in the District 
of Columbia. It provided intensive instructions in English, reading, 
mathematics, biology, and chemistry. In addition, cultural activities 
and individual counseling services were available to each student. It 
can therefore be characterized as a remedial as well as an enrichment pro- 
gram with the primary thrust directed toward increasing the likelihood that 
these students will be admitted to and succeed in college. 

Fifty- two students from the District of Columbia Secondary Schools 
participated in the program. The students came from the following schools: 
Anacostia, Cardozo, Dunbar, Eastern, McKinley, and Spingarn. In order to 
select 52 students, large group meetings were held to which potentially 
interested students were invited. Many students attended upon the recom- 
mendation of their counselors. After hearing the criteria for admission to 
the summer program at these large meetings, some students eliminated them- 
selves. Others were eliminated by their teachers and counselors. One 
factor in the elimination was that this program was designed specifically to 
aid serious college-bound students who could earn greater assurance of being 
accepted by a college or university. In this program, academic subject 
matter was dealt with on a large scale* Thus if any teacher, counselor, or 
the student himself, felt that he was not sincerely committed to pursue an 
academic course of study, the student was automatically eliminated. The 
Director later went back to talk individually with 70 students. The program 
could admit only 29 new students as 23 were returning from the sarae program 
held in the summer of 1968. Therefore, the following were used as final 
criteria for selecting students: 

1. Grades 

2. Two interviews 

3. Recommendation of counselor and teachers 

4. Personal information on the application 

5. Parental ques tionnaires ' 

After the students were selected, they were divided into sophomore and 
junior groups. They were assigned for class sessions, discussions, counseling, 
and tutorial training. Other criteria used in making final selections were 
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whether a student would be going into his junior or senior year in September 
1969. 



E. Results 



1* All students received intensive training in English, reading, 
mathematics, biology, and chemistry. 

2. Students experienced cultural activities and counseling services. 

3. A large percentage of students enrolled in this program has entered 
college: 



a. Thirty-three of 40 students who completed the program in 1965 
enrolled in college. 

b. Twenty-eight of the 44 who completed the program in 1966 are now 
enrolled in college and are doing well. 

c. Thirty of 37 students who completed the program in 1967 are 
enrolled in college. 



Number and Percentage of Students Enrolled 
in Program Who Entered College 



Year 

Enrolled 


Number 

Enrolled 


Number Who 
Entered College 


Percent 


1965 


40 


33 


82 


1966 


44 


28 


63 


1967 


37 


- 30 


81 



For the year 1965, 82 percent of the students participating in the 
program enrolled in college. In 1966, there was a decrease in the number of 
students enrolling in college to 63 percent. However, in 1967, 81 percent 
enrolled in college. 

4. Twenty-nine members of the 1967 class have reported receiving a total 
of $32,000 in scholarship aid for that school year. 

5, Admission officers in many colleges have assured the Director that 
participation in the Georgetown program has been highly influential in 
securing admission and financial aid for these students. 

F. Major Strengths 

1. Students received eight weeks of intensive training in English, 
reading, mathematics, biology, and chemistry. 

2. Students were given the opportunity to experience a college atmosphere. 



3. Students were permitted to borrow money for project- related 
purposes if the Director felt they were in real need. 

4. The students were totally immersed in activities related to 
college life. Their rigorous daily schedule began at 8:30 a.m. and ended 
at 4:00 p.m. 

5. Individual tutoring and counseling were available to all participants. 

6. Students attended plays, concerts and other cultural activities. 

7. Students received a dormitory livir.g experience. However, they 
were permitted to go home on weekends if they chose. 



G. Problems Encountered 

1. There were chronic student absences and tardiness. 

2. On several occasions, students, without notice, did not attend 
cultural activities such as plays and concerts. Project money was wasted 
since the Director purchased tickets in groups to receive reduced rates. 

3. There seemed to be insufficient stimulation for some, and apathy among 
a few students was noted. 



H. Recommendations 

1. The project should be extended to a ten week period. 

2. Funds should be allocated in early spring to provide for more 
planning time. 

3. Counseling should be done by professional counselors. 

4. The Assistant Director and the Director should be relieved of 
counseling duties. This could be taken care of within the context of 
recommendation number three if it were implemented. 

5. A formal follow-up of all students by the secondary school should 
be designed and implemented. 

6. Cooperation should be established between the College Orientation 
Program and an organization that will finance or give financial assistance 
to students who wish to enroll in college but lack financial means. One 
such organization is Opportunity Project for Education (Project O.P.E.N.). 
The purpose of this organization is to provide financial assistance to needy 
college-bound students. 

7. The staff should include more tutors. 
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CHAPTER 3 

GONZAGA SUMMER SCHOOL HIGHER ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 



A, B a ckground 



1. Director(s): Mr. William J. Moody, S. J. 

2. Location of Project: Gonzaga High School 

3. Date Begun; June 23, 1969 Date Completed; August 1, 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants; 

52 Students 
7 Teachers 
1 Administrator 

- Salaries of four staff members paid from the District of Columbia 
Public School Funds 

5. Cost: $5,000 from the District of Columbia Public School Funds 

6. Cost per pupil; Approximately $96 



B. Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to help students with high academic 
potential but low achievement develop their maximum level of performance 
by providing them with remedial instructions as well as enrichment activities. 

C. Objectives 

1. To help students achieve their potential. 

2. To motivate students to study in order to reach their maximum 
achievement. 

3. To provide students with experiences beyond their own neighborhoods 
through field trips. 

4. To keep the student/teacher ratio small in order that students 
could be given counseling in addition to individualized academic instruction. 

5. To. stress the importance of academic training* 



D. Description and Procedures 



The Gonzaga program provided help for hign school students with high 
academic abilities but low achievement results in various subject areas. 

Fifty-two junior high students were served by the program. They were 
selected by the Directors of the following schools: Holy Redeemer, St. 

Martins, Stuart, Hamilton, Terrell, Langley, and Randall. Students were 
selected on the following bases: 



1. Grade level in reading. 

2. Placement in the eight or ninth grade in the Fall of 1969. 

3. Student should be from a Title I School. 

4. Students who had academic potential but were underachieving. 

5. A 150 word composition written by students on why they wanted to 
attend. 



6. Additional information provided by the school counselors. 



Selection of students was completed by mid-April 1969, in anticipation of 
the funding of the program. 

In recruiting staff, the Director wrote to friends and persons who had 
expressed interest in the program. Thus, final selection of staff included 
one lay’ person with the remainder being Jesuits. All staff members were 
experienced teachers who came from the following schools: Boston University, 

Georgetown Preparatory, Georgetown University, Loyola, McKinley Tech, Notre 
Dame Academy, and Woodward Preparatory. Aides came from Cardozo, Gonzaga 
and McNamara High Schools. 

The Director used his own judgement in employing the teachers. He knew 
most of them. Those whom he did not know, he interviewed to evaluate their 
qualifications. The Director met with his staff to organize classes and 
develop a curriculum for instructions in the Summer program. Weekly staff 
meetings were held to discuss and evaluate each student and to plan for the 
coming week. 



E. Results 

1. Most students demons trated . a real desire to learn. 

2. Students were particularly successful in developing study skills. 

3. Students met and learned to know about people from other parts of 
the city and the nation. 

4. As a result of participating in enriched education experiences, 
students showed gains in cultural expression.. 



O 
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5. Students began to identify with their summer school group rather 
than with the "gang". 

6. Students became aware that learning can take place in a relaxed, 
unstructured setting. 

7. Students were off the street day and evening. 

8. Students began to express a high degree of interest in school and 
community activities. 

F, Major Strengths 

1. Fifty "inner-city" boys were given academic help. 

2. The instructional atmosphere was organized yet free from tension, 

3. There was a competent staff. 

4. There was a very capable director who related to "inner-city" 

Black youngsters. 

Note: The project had uo Black adults for the Black students to 

identify with. It is felt that it is good for Black students to get to know 
Whites and Whites to get to know Blacks but that both should be included. 

5. A low pupil- teacher ratio was employed. 

6. Weekly staff meetings to plan and discuss activities of the students 
were conducted. 

7. Free lunches were provided for all student participants. 

8. The program received cooperation from the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department. 

9. Breakfast was provided each morning. 

10. Evening activities and programs were provided*. 

11. Planned Saturday activities were provided. 

12. An individual evaluation of pupils was sent to the student 1 s 
regular school. 

G. Problems Encountered 

1. There were no Black adult leaders with which Black inner-city 
student;^, could identify. 
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2. Time did not permit proper selection of some kinds of materials the 
Director felt would have been morfe advantageous to participants. 

K. Recommendations 

1. Provision should be made for earlier identification and long- 
range recruitment of students for whom this program is appropriate. 

2. Black male teachers should be recruited as staff members. The 
students in this program are in need of adult male models with whom they 
can identify. 

3. Additional resources should be made available and/or existing 
resources redistributed to provide additional and more comprehensive field 
trips to places of- interest in the Washington Metropolitan Area. These 
youngsters need exposure to available cultural and community resources. 

4. A more comprehensive system should be established for the systematic 
collection and use of information regarding each student’s performance in 
the program. 

5. Additional resources should be allocated for the rental and/or 
purchase of additional printed and audio-visual materials for use by these 
students. 

6. The program should be integrated into the regular school program. 



i 
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CHAPTER 4 

PILOT PROJECT IN BLACK STUDIES 



A. Background 

1. Director(s): Mr. Bernard K. Muganda, Mr. Joseph Penn 

2. Location of Project: Spingarn Senior High, Dunbar Senior High, 

and Anacostia Senior High Schools. 

3. Date Begun: June 23, 1969 Date Completed: August 8, 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants: 

54 Students 
5 Teachers 
1 Administrator 

- Salaries of five staff members paid from the District of Columbia 
Public School Funds. 

5. Cost: $3,600 from the District of Columbia Public. School Funds 

6. Cost per pupil: Approximately $66.75 



B. Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to expose each student to an historical 
examination of the accomplishments of Black people throughout the world 
and specifically in Africa. Materials consisted of information regarding 
all areas (including art, music, science, and politics) of Black endeavors 
and how these relate to the world community. 



C. Objectives 

1. To determine the degree of student interest in Swahili. 

2. To help the Black students become aware of who they are and to 
instill in them a sense of pride through an examination of contributions 
made by Black people throughout history. 

3. To enlighten Black students regarding the creative and scientific 
tools that are needed in a productive society. 



D. 



Description and Procedures 



O 
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The project was designed to provide an in-depth study of the Black 
Community, by examining the earliest concepts of community living in Black 
African Culture as well as throughout the world. Students in the project 
were exposed to the contributions which Black people have made in various 
fields through history. 

The program attempted to motivate students to develop reading and 
writing skills by relating relevant materials to Black History. Finally, 
an attempt was made to give students a better understanding of today* s 
world as a result of selected experiences in the program. 

The program was initially designed to accommodate approximately 340 
students who had indicated their interest in a poll taken early in the 
school year by staff members of the secondary school department. Based on 
this number, teachers and other staff were employed. From the beginning 
of the program there were approximately 75 students enrolled in the three 
centers. For a variety of reasons, such as job responsibilities, many of 
the students withdrew, leaving 57 students in the centers. Generally all 
students who applied were accepted, no other criteria were applied. 

Academic credits earned in the program were applied to those required for 
graduation from the regular school program. 

The regular summer session did not offer intensive instruction in 
Swahili. Rather the subject was treated as an introductory course which 
covered the basic structural patterns of the language and developed the 
student* s ability to converse in Swahili using a limited vocabulary. 

Resource people from Howard University visited some of the classes as 
speakers and discussed the role of the Black man in past and recent history. 
Students were taken on field trips to selected places, including the 
embassies of several African countries, Frederick Douglass Institute - 
the Museum of African Art, and other places of interest dealing with Black 
history and culture. Student interests were compounded by relating experi- 
ences gained from field trips to films, slides and discussions, all dealing 
with similar topics. Finally, all students had opportunities to relate 
their experiences through creative expressions, written and oral reports. 

The staff included three instructors for Swahili and African History 
chosen from the advanced graduate student program in African Studies and 
Research at Howard University. In addition, one senior instructor was 
employed to work with teachers on the development of materials. 

Special consultation services and supervision of the program were 
provided by two senior linguists of the African Studies and Research program 
at Howard University. One native African speaker was employed to assist 
in drill sessions and in recording various materials. 

Some of the teachers in the program were regular teachers of history em- 
ployed by the District of Columbia Public School System. They were selected by 
normal procedures designed by the Secondary • School Office. Teachers at 
Howard University were selected on the basis of their advanced training in 
the field of African Studies. 
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The project staff evaluated students' understanding and interpretation 
of the language and subject matter content. This was often done through 
discussion, written reports and creative activities. Evaluation services 
were rendered by the Department of African Studies and Research Program, 
Howard University. 



E. Results 



Many students gained an elementary understanding of Swahili. A 
general vocabulary was used. The full measure of gains in the languages 
cannot be fully assessed because it was not possible to offer a full 
semester course of intensive instruction during the summer program. However, 
it was indicated that students had gained a limited vocabulary. 

The staff reported that, in their judgement, students expanded their 
understanding of the Black man's role in present and past history and his 
impact on the social and economic environment of the world. In general, a 
deeper insight of the Black man's contributions was gained. 

The program also attempted to develop positive ideas concerning con- 
tributions that contemporary Black people can make to society by stressing 
the contributions that Blacks have made in the past. Generally, the intent 
was to improve the self-concepts of students and to develop a sense of 
pride, which might motivate them to succeed in their own lives. 



F. Major Strengths 

It was reported that the Black Studies program benefited the students in 
several ways: 

1. It assisted in developing a sense of belonging, as well as a sense 
of identity. 

2. Student interest in related subjects was increased* 

3. Students had to read, and express themselves both orally and 
narratively. 

4. Students were exposed to African traditions both past and present. 

5. Students were introduced to materials based on relevant facts 
concerning blacks. 

G. Problems Encountered 

Time: It was felt that evening classes after 5:00 p.m. should have 

been held, instead of between 8:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. • This would have 
enabled working students to attend. 



H • R e c ommend a t i o n s 



1. . The hours of the program should be altered to accomodate those 
students who, because of employment responsibilities, are unable to attend 
during the traditional school hours. Specifically, the hours should be 
changed from 8:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. or the program 
should be expanded to include both schedules. 

2. Since Language instruction in u Swahili ff requires intensive 
training including language laboratories et cetera, to be of value, it 
should be expanded considerably or eliminated entirely from subsequent 
summer programs and included in the regular school curriculum. 

3. The program should be more widely publicized and the procedures for 
processing applicants streamlined in order to encourage and permit a greater 
number of students to attend. 

4. M FulL credit" toward high school graduation should be awarded to all 
participants who successfully complete the program. 

5. The program should allow for the participation of interested 
White students. This would expose them to the language, history, art, 
literature and other aspects of the Black Culture. 

6. Black Study courses should be incorporated as a separate subject in 
the regular school curriculum. 



CHAPTER 5 

ST. ALBANS SCHOLARSHIP INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 



A. Background 

1. Director(s); Mr. John F. McCune 

2. Location of Project: St. Albans School, Washington, D. C, 20016 

3. Date Begun: June 23, 1969 Date Completed: July 25, 1969 

4. Number and Typ e of Pa r ticipants: 

24 Students 
9 * aachers 

- Salaries of four staff members paid from the District of 
Columbia Public School Funds. 

5. Cost: $5,100 from the District of Columbia Public School Funds 

and tuition and boarding payments (approximately $2,800). 

6. Cost per pupil: Approximately $212 



B. Purpose 



The primary purpose of the program was to provide secondary school 
students with an intellectually stimulating experience in international 
studies. Its secondary purpose was to bring together as heterogeneous a 
group of students and schools as possible. 

C. Objectives 

1. To provide a stimulating program in international studies. 

2. To bring . together a heterogeneous group of students from various 
schools. 



D. Description and Procedures 

The St. Albans International Seminar was a coeducational institute 
serving secondary school students. It provided an intellectually stimu- 
lating program in elementary international studies. Studies in language, 
historical background, and contemporary problems in Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East were offered. 

Students made applications and were recommended by guidance counselors 
and teachers. Sixteen girls and eight boys were selected from the District 



of Columbia Public Schools and were financed by scholarships awarded by the 
District of Columbia Public School system. An additional 11 girls and six 
boys came from a wide variety of schools: Be thesda-Chevy Chase High School 

(4); Bryn Mawr College; Holton Arms School; Montgomery Junior College; 
National Cathedral School (4); Notre Dame Academy; Wakefield High School; 
Harvard School (North Hollywood, California); Metairie Park County Day 
School (Metairie, Louisiana); and St, George's School (Newport, Rhode 
Island). Boys from the latter three schools boarded at St. Albans as 
well as three other boys, who were connected with St. Albans Summer School 
and Summer camp. Students were encouraged to choose three courses from 
the same studies area. Advantage was taken of the Washington, D.C. 
metropolitan area and speakers from embassies, governmental agencies, 
the Congress, and museums gave lectures in the international seminar. 

Field trips were made to embassies, governmental agencies, the Congress, 
and museums. Staff used in the project were people who had a number of 
years of teaching experience. The faculty and speakers were men and women 
with extensive experience in the field of international studies, Swahili 
was taught by a native speaker using an audio- lingual approach. 



E. Results 



1. The seminars were a success, academically. Classes were vital and 
varied. Twenty-four District of Columbia Public School students completed 
a program of African, Asian or Middle Eastern studies. 

2. Both the Washington community and particularly the St. Albans 
School benefitted in numerous and diverse ways from the International 
Seminars; e.g., the program provided St. Albans with one of its closest 
ties to the District of Columbia Public Schools. 



F. Major Strengths 

1. There was a strong, imaginative faculty. 

2. Facilities at St. Albans were conducive to the learning environment. 

3. The uniqueness in the location of St. Albans provided the students 
many opportunities to meet with people who had international experience. 

4. The students were highly selective. 



G. Problems Encountered 



None was indicated by the project staff. 



H. Recommendations 



1. African Studies in recent years have proven far more attractive 
than ever before and this appeal has been especially increasing among 
Black, inner city students. These studies should be expanded. 

2. A worthwhile program of this type should include more inner-city 
Black students with a wider range of intellectual abilities. 



CHAPTER 6 

SUMMER ART WORKSHOP, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 



A. Background 

1 . Director( s) ; Mrs. Marie B. Williams 

2. Location of Project: Smithsonian Institute 

3. Date Begun: June 23, 1969 Date Completed: August I, 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants: 

62 Students (elementary, junior and senior high) 

3 Teachers (I junior high, I STAY teacher, I elementary teacher) 

I Administrator (Director) 

- Salaries of three staff members paid from the District of Columbia 
Public School Funds. 

5. Cost: $5,500 ($3,000 from the District of Columbia Public School 

Funds and $2,500 from the District of Columbia Commission on Arts) 

6. Cost per pupil: Approximately $88.70 



B. Purpose 

The Summer Art Workshop held at the Smithsonian Institute was a six- 
week program designed to give talented students special training in the use 
of art media. It was also designed to provide experiences in viewing the 
works of outstanding artists of past centuries as well as contemporary 
ones. 



C. Objectives 



1. To provide an enrichment activity in art for the District of 
Columbia Public School students. 

2. To give teachers an opportunity to work with talented students 
using various art media. 

3. To give the students an opportunity to do studio work in various 

media, including: acryllic colors, water colors, magic markers (color) and 

through use of pen-ink and pencils, print making and sculpturing. 

4. To expose students to works of art through field trips to the 
National Gallery of Art (specifically to observe thirteenth century 
paintings on wood). 
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5. To provide walking and bus field trips within and outside the 
city for sketching and paintings, 

6. To provide students with opportunities to view artists at work and 
to see behind the scenes at the Smithsonian with demons trations by artists 
at work there, 

7. To observe the development of display cases at the Smithsonian. 

8. To give students an opportunity to choose media they wish to work 
with and at the same time encourage them to experiment with a variety of media. 



D. Description and Procedures 

Three hundred students made application for the workshop once it had 
been announced. The announcement was made by circulating a flyer in the 
public schools of Washington, D. C, Notices were sent to the parents of the 
300 applicants. Parents of 84 students returned their applications. In- 
cluded in this number were elementary pupils who were going to junior high 
school. The program had space for only 62 people. Thus, senior high students 
were selected first, then junior high with the remaining space being alloted 
for interested first year junior high students. Art teachers played a 
significant part in making recommendations of various students for the 
summer workshop. The Director stated that this procedure was used because 
the program was designed primarily for secondary students. Participating 
students represented several schools throughout the city. Elementary 
schools included: Beers, Wheatley, Walker- Jones , Lewis, Slowe, Powell, 

Young, Whittier, Wilson, Plummer, Hayes, Burroughs, Keene, and Woodridge. 

Junior high schools included: Banneker, Deal, Woodson, Shaw, Sousa, 

Francis, Terrell, Paul, Douglas, Evans, Hine, Hart, and Brown. 

Senior high schools included: Western, McKinley, Cardozo, and Wilson. 

Sixty students were officially registered. Two registered on their own. 

The staff included three regular public school teachers plus two con- 
sultants who were elementary school art teachers. Each staff member was 
selected personally by the Director who felt that these teachers were ones 
who could work well with children in a museum setting. She stated that the 
teachers had to be !! s tructured” in the sense that they were well organized 
yet sufficiently flexible to create a free and nonres trictive atmosphere 
within which the students could work. 



E. Results 

1. Students attended the National Gallery of Art. 

2. Students worked in a museum setting. 

3. Students worked behind the scenes to see what work goes into 
shaping a display case for a museum. 
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4. Students took trips in and outside of the city. 

5. Students met artists and technicians in the field of art. 

6. Students used various media in producing completed pieces of work. 

7. Students got some insight for art as a possible career. 

8. Students completed pieces of art work that they were able to keep 
or sell. 



F. Major Strengths 

1. Dedicated teachers helped students learn how to work carefully and 
cautiously in a museum setting. 

2. Museum staff was very cooperative. 

3. Teachers, museum staff, and students maintained strong rapport. 

4. The Director was sensitive to the physical setting of the program. 

5. Students were taught a number of techniques they could use in 
developing a completed piece of art work. 

6. The program was visited by many people including Mayor Walter 
Washington; Mr. Gerald Bosgarrd, Director of the District of Columbia Fine 
Arts Commission; Mrs. Anita Allen, member, District of Columbia Board cf 
Education; and Mr. Benjamin Henley, Acting Superintendent, Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia. 



G. Problems Encountered 

1. There was a need for additional clerical staff. 

2. In several cases students did not wish to share their paintings and 
sculptures for the exhibit. 



H. Recommendations 

1. There should be additional clerical staff. 

2. The program should be expanded to include more teachers and students. 

3. Additional funds are needed for’ the provision of additional services. 

4. Funds should be allocated earlier in the school year to permit more 
effective program planning. 
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CHAPTER 7 

SUMMER MIDDLE SCHOOL, TRINITY COLLEGE 



A. Background 

1. Director(s): Dr. Edward Duchorme 

2. Location of Project: Trinity College 

3. Date Begun: June 30, 1969 Date Completed; August 8, 1969 

4, Number and type of Participants: 

60 Students 
18 Teachers 
2 Administrators 
5 Resource People 
2 Staff Members, Trinity College 

- Salaries of four staff members paid from the District of 
Columbia Public School Funds. 

5, Cost: $9,000 from the District of Columbia Public School Funds 

6, Cost per pupil: Approximately $150 



B, Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to bring students in grades four through 
ten together from varying backgrounds and talents and to expose them to 
concentrated academic activities. 

C. Objectives 

1. To provide an enriched curriculum in literature, English, history, 
and mathematics. 

2. To structure remedial teaching to meet individual needs of children 
from diverse backgrounds. 

3. To foster programs and activities that would enable pupils to gain a 
deeper understanding of students from economic and cultural environments 
other than their own. 
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D, Description and Procedures 



The program was designed to provide concentrated work in literature, 
English, history, and mathematics in both individual and group situations. 
Students from varying backgrounds and talents were encouraged to participate. 
Developing the concept that all cultures have contributed to the growth 
of our society would be one of the central themes of the summer program. 

There were 60 students (grades four through ten) from inner city 
public schools. Included were 32 girls and 28 boys. In addition, there were 
students from parochial and suburban school systems. Counselors of the 
various schools selected the students on the basis of their individual needs 
and the need for remedial work in basic subjects. The only criteria imposed 
by Trinity College were (1) that the students be free of severe emotional 
problems, and (2) that they not be serious discipline problems. Students 
enrolled in this project were part of the total summer school program. They 
participated and shared in instruction and other activities designed for the 
total school; thus they mingled with students from different backgrounds. 
Student needs were met through innovative curricula approaches and techniques. 
Teachers were aware of the specific backgrounds of the students in their 
classes and instructions were based on the individual needs of students. 

Instructions were provided by teams of teachers including five from the 
District of Columbia Public Schools, and one from Fairfax County Public 
Schools. Approximately 95 percent of the teachers were master degree 
candidates at the Trinity College. Public school teachers were selected 
by normal procedures employed by the school svs :am. Master of Arts in 
Teaching candidates at Trinity were selected on rhe basis of their personal 
qualifications and recommendations. All teachers attended in-service 
training conducted by the college prior to the program. Members of the 
staff monitored all activities and recommended changes as the program 
progressed. Staff members also were available as special resource people. 



E . Resul ts 



1. All students were exposed to numerous academic activities which were 
related to contributions made by various cultures. 

2. Innovative teaching methods were employed, 

3. The staff reported that students seemed to develop an appreciation 
of their culture as well as selected aspects of other cultures. A cultural 
uplifting was experienced by children from deprived environments. 

4. The objectives were accomplished by several means, some of which were 
team teaching, innovation, co-curricula designs and field trips. Teachers 

in the program represented different ethnic groups* Students were encour- 
aged to develop projects concerned with various subject areas under the 
direction of the teachers. Projects were conducted in art, Negro History, 
space, and music depicting the culture that the child lived in as well as 
reflecting other cultures. The project provided opportunities for indivi- 
dual work by having the students create their own productions, thus they 
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were able to relate to the group through art, as well as written and oral 
expression. Negro and American History exposed students from different 
cultures and backgrounds to contributions made by various cultures. 



F. Major Strengths 

The Director of the project was very positive regarding the program. 

He indicated that the program had met its major objective in the exposure of 
students from diverse backgrounds to various cultures, and in helping them 
recognize that all cultures have contributed to man's progress. Specifi- 
cally, the major strengths were: 

1. Instruction was provided by a team teaching approach. Students 
were introduced to different techniques and teaching methods. 

2. Staff members at Trinity College were involved in planning and 
guiding the project, making recommendations and conducting in-service 
training as the program progressed. 

3. Personnel were highly trained, and all teachers were experienced. 

A careful selection procedure of all staff was employed. 

4. Students were totally immersed in the summer school program. 

5. The curriculum was designed specifically for this program and was 
based on the needs of the students, 

6. The total student body was introduced to different cultural values, 
and the central theme was that all people have made contributions to our 
society. It was believed that this approach created a sense of pride in 
many students and perhaps substantially contributed to their self-image. 



G. Problems Encountered 

The Director indicated that there were few trio j or weaknesses in the 
program from his point of view. He further indicated that the goals of 
the program had been met and that the students had greatly enjoyed it. 

This was evidenced by the very low absentee rate. The only weakness pointed 
out by the Director was that the program should have had more children from 
the Black community. Applications and screening procedures should occur 
earlier to assure more of such participation. 



H. Recommendations 



1. Because of limited funding, only 60 students were involved. It is 
recommended that additional students be included. The organization of the 
program should be modified to include a comprehensive recruitment program 
for students from the Black community; specifically, this would require 
streamlining the application submission and screening procedures. 

2. Recruitment and screening procedures should begin earlier in order 
to assure broader student participation.- 
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CHAPTER 8 

URBAN SEMINAR, THE POTOMAC SCHOOL FOR BOYS 



A. Background 



1. Director(s); Mrs. Wenifred M. Hackett 

2. Location of Project: The Potomac School for Boys 

3. Date Begun: June 23, 1969 Date Completed: August 15, 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants: 

10 Students (from District of Columbia Public Schools) 

3 Teachers (one part-time and two full-time) 

1 Director 
1 Assistant Director 
1 Consultant 

- Salary of three staff members paid from the District of 
Columbia Public School Funds. 

5. Cost; $1,000 from the District of Columbia Public School Funds 

6. Cost per pupil: Approximately $100 



B. Purpose 

The purpose of this program was to offer to a group of junior high 
school students from public and private schools throughout the Metro- 
politan area a course on "The City" as seen through the eyes of the 
students. 



C. Objectives 

1. To help students develop an understanding of a complex urban 
society. 

2. To expose students to a number of cultures that exist within an 
urban society. 



D. Description and Procedures 

The program was sponsored in cooperation with the History Department 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools and the Potomac School of 
Virginia. The Director of the project believes that cities represent the 
newest frontier, a challenge to all who live today. The primary theme of 
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the program was that a city should exist to serve its occupants; the 
students investigated ways in which our urban environment has or has not met 
these needs. Using Washington, D. C. as a laboratory, students traced the 
growth and development of the Nation's Capital from the time of L' Enfant to 
its present status as one of the fastest growing urban regions in the 
country, and one of the nation's cities with a Negro majority. 

Principles of city planning and urban design were introduced. Students 
addressed themselves to such modern urban problems as housing, urban 
renewal, recreation, and education. By studying relevant material, such 
as newspapers and magazines, students were exposed to both the problems 

and possibilities of living in cities today. Such an understanding can be 

the basis for responsible involvement in their future urban existence. 

Since the course was experimental both in content and teaching methods, 

only students interested and capable of meeting an academic challenge were 
accepted. The staff was composed of three teachers, all with a number of 
years of teaching experience. 



E. Results 

1. The students became more articulate in oral communication. 

2. Students developed a feeling for each other's culture through role 
playing. 

3. Students were exposed to basic considerations of community design. 

4. Students developed a plan for educational parks in the city. 

5. Students learned how to conduct a city council meeting. 



P. Major Strengths 

1. Attendance was exceptionally regular. 

2. There were no discipline problems. 

3. Students learned about racial differences through educational and 
social settings. 

4. Classes were racially balanced among students and staff. 

G. Problems Encountered 



1. There were insufficient funds to operate the program as planned. 
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H. Recommendations 

1, It is recommended that recruitment be done at a much earlier date, 
possibly late March and certainly no later than April. 

2. Additional funds should be provided in order to include more 
students from the District of Columbia Public Schools. 
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CHAPTER 9 

SUMMER VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION PROGRAM 



A. Background 

1 . Director(s)s Mrs. Vera Dempsey 

2. Location of Project; M. M. Washington School, 0 Street between 
First and North Capitol Streets, N.W.; Phelps Vocational School, Twenty- 
fourth Street and Benning Road, N.E.; and Chamberlain Vocational School, 
Potomac Avenue and Fourteenth Street, S.E. 

3, Date Begun: June 23, 1969 Date Completed: August 1. 1969 

4. Number and Type of Participants: 

339 Students (male and female) 

18 Teachers 
3 Administrators 
9 Counselors 
1 Principal Coordinator 

5, Cost: $35,110 from the District of Columbia Public School Funds. 

6, Cost per pupil : Approximately $103 

B. Purpose 

The purpose of the project was to introduce the students of the 
District of Columbia to the world of work and the possibilities of gainful 
employment, particularly those who were not college bound. 

C. Objectives 

1. To give the students an opportunity to have manipulative and didactic 
experiences in six different occupational areas, 

2. To provide recreational activities for children enrolled in the 
program. 

3. To provide educational, cultural, enrichment, and recreational 
activities for urban youth. 
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D. Description and Procedures 



This program was designed as an experimental Summer Vocational Orien- 
tation Program for male and female students presently enrolled in grades 
seven, eight, nine, and ten in the junior and senior high schools. Students 
received experiences in six different occupational areas* They also 
received supplementary classes in occupational information and job condi- 
tioning as well as intensive counseling services. An effort was made to 
involve the parents with the student and counselor in a discussion of the 
student* s interest and abilities as demonstrated during the orientation 
program. 

This program had attached to it a supplementary component sponsored 
by the United State's Army Summer Civic Youth Program. Students participated 
on a voluntary basis. The program was non-military and emphasized arts, 
culture, education, and study. The recreational aspects included an intro- 
duction to those individual and team sports of interest to urban youth. 
Selected activities included: dramatic arts, leadership workshops, civic 

action workshops , personal development, horseback riding, and instruction in 
swimming, bowling, tennis, golf, basketball, soccer, football, skating, and 
bus trips. 

Students were recruited through counselors in the junior and senior high 
schools. Three hundred and thirty-nine students were selected and served 
by the project. Students were selected, regardless of sex, from grades 
seven through ten. The staff was selected by deciding what trade courses 
would be offered. The Director contacted selected principals to determine 
which teachers might be interested in the program. These were currently 
employed teachers of the District of Columbia; therefore, no further certi- 
fication was needed. Several teachers and counselors who worked in previous 
years were invited to participate in the program. The staff in each school 
consisted of one principal, six teachers, and three counselors. There was 
a one-day general orientation meeting of all staff prior to the beginning 
of the program. 

E. Results 

1. Students were exposed co several occupational choices. 

2. Students attended classes for six weeks, five days a week from 
8:30 a.m. through 12:30 p.m. , concentrating on one occupational choice 
each week. 

3. At each center every student had the opportunity to receive training 
in the same occupational area. 

4. Students received special training in various vocational fields as 
well as in arts, crafts, and organized sports. 



F. Major Strengths 



1. A staff of teachers, experienced in a selected trade, was available 
for the orientation and training of students. 

2. A staff of military personnel was available to provide experiences 
in the arts, culture, education, study and recreational- aspects of the 
program. 

3. "Exploratory shop experiences” were provided in six areas. 

4. Supplementary classes in occupational information were provided. 

5. ”Job conditioning” was provided. 

6. Intensive counseling services were available. 

7. A wholesome free lunch was provided. 

8. Transportation was provided. 

9. A great variety of occupational offerings were provided including 
advertising, clerk- typist , drafting, photography, retailing, landscaping, 
shoe repair, tailoring, printing, cosmetology, auto repair, sewing, car- 
pentry, dry cleaning, foods, and health occupations. 

10. Services of experienced personnel were available. 

11* Students received one-lialf credit for the course. 

12* Students were exposed to the world of work. 

13. Students received instruction in the following activities: 
dramatic arts, leadership training, civic action, workshop training, per- 
sonal development training, horseback riding, swimming, bowling, tennis, 
golf, basketball, soccer, football, and skating. 

14. Students we re taken on trips daily to recreational facilities such 

as: bowling alleys, suburban swimming pools, LaPlata Recreation Center, and 

riding ranges for horseback riding. 

Note: The U.S. Army Sponsored Summer Civic Youth Program, under the 

direction of Major Young, played a significant role in providing the entire 
afternoon and evening program for the students involved. It was a first 
experience for many of the students. Most said that horseback riding was 
a first for them. The entire project staff felt the Army is to be con- 
gratulated for the role it played. 

15c Other experiences that the Army provided were trips to the following 
places: Quantico Marine Base, Officers Candidate School, Navy Yard-Submarine- 

Destroyer, Fort Meade, Andrews Air Force Base, Arlington Cemetery, LaPlata 
Communications Center, Marshall Hall by way of the Wilson Line, and Mt. 

Vernon, Virginia 
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The Army had also planned to take the students to New York or Phila- 
delphia by airplane (Eastern Airlines - gratis); however, the program 
ended before this plan could be carried out. 



G. Problems Encountered 



There were no major problems indicated by the Director. 



H. Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that this program be expanded to provide for 
additional numbers of students. 

2. The program should be modified to include sixth graders going into 
the junior high schools. 

3. The participation of the Department of the Army should be encouraged 
and expanded. Without question their contribution in the area of health 
and recreation was considered one of the most significant features of the 
program. 



4. Program funds should be allocated sooner in order to permit more 
effective planning. 
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CHAPTER 10 

URBAN JOURNALISM SUMMER 1ROGRAM 



A, Background 

1 . Direc tor( s) i Mrs. Kathleen O f Toole Zellmer 

2. Location of Project; The American University 

3, Date Begun: June 17, 1969 Date Completed : July 12, 1969 

4, Number and Type of Participants: 

20 Students (eleven male, nine female) 

1 Project Coordinator 

1 Director 

2 Teachers 

1 Secretarial Aide 

- Salaries of three staff members paid from the District of 
Columbia Public School Funds 

5» Cost: $10,000 from the District of Columbia Public School Funds 

6, Cost per pupils Approximately $500 



B. Purpose 



To provide an opportunity for students to be exposed to the field 
of journalism and to become sufficiently interested to continue their 
training in the field. 



C. Objectives 

1. To identify capable and willing senior high school students who are 
interested in a possible career in the field of journalism. 

2. To create an instructional and practical atmosphere in which these 
students might work which would encourage their continued interest in 
journalism. 

3. To assist the students in receiving college admission and scholar- 
ships. 

4. To provide skill training in writing as well as opportunities to 
learn about the design and production of a newspaper. 



5, To provide these students with an opportunity to create a product. 
"THE RAPPER" was a polished and completed publication highlighting the 
articles written by the workshop students and reflecting their journalistic 
skills as well as format and design capabilities. 



D. Description and Procedures 

This program was a four-week course in creative journalism based on 
the assumption that an effective way to learn how to do something is by 
doing it. The workshop was conducted by the Department of Journalism at 
The American University. Intensive instructions in writing news stories, 
leads, features, and interviews were given. Field trips to newspapers, 
district courts, art festivals and other places where stories would be 
covered by professional newsmen were taken. Mrs. Zellmer was the instructor; 
photography work was directed by Professor Donald Moore, assisted by Owen 
Deuval, The Evening Star photographer, and Joan Larson, head photographer 
of the Peace Corps. Mr. Andy Rothberg was the full-time photographer and 
Mr. Andy Bernstein was in charge of lay-out designing. 

The program was designed to include a number of students. 

1. Twenty high school juniors and seniors from eight Washington, D.C. 
high schools and four private schools were involved in the project. The 
eight District of Columbia Public Schools were Wilson, Roosevelt, Anacostia, 
Spingarn, Cardozo, Eastern, Western, and McKinley. 

2. The students were provided with approximately 20 days of a combined 
didactic and clinical experience in the design and production of a news- 
paper. 

3. The hours of the workshop were 9:00 a.m. through 7:00 p.m. during 
the last two weeks that the eight page tabloid was printed. 

4. Field trips were taken to local newspapers, district courts, art 
festivals and other selected places where stories would ordinarily be covered 
by professional newsmen. 

5. The students were givfen guidance and direction regarding how to 
make astute observations., how to identify and filter out the most salient 
dimensions of the events and activities which they observed, and how to take 
rapid and cogent notes so that they could be translated into comprehensive 
and interesting articles for publication. 



E. Results 



The result of the workshop was "THE RAPPER", published July 11, 1969, 
a lively looking realization of the project’s main objective and a tribute 
to the students who produced it. The participants gathered all the news 
that appeared in the paper — wrote and edited it, composed leads for the 
stories and captions for the pictures which they took themselves. They 



discovered the art of makeup, of fitting stories and pictures in the space 
of a newspaper page. They saw the work printed and come rolling off a 
commercial press, a finished, readable newspaper. 

Three seniors from Eastern High School who enrolled in the workshop 
were accepted at American University and two participants were admitted 
to Howard University, 

Jobs were given to five students in the Head Start Program beginning 
July 16, 

Eastern High School has been identified as the clearing house for all 
scholarship offers from colleges all over the country for participants 
in this program. 



F, Major Strengths 



1. It was a cooperative program with American University. 

2. The project provided a good public relations program for the pro- 
fessional staff and students of the District of Columbia Public Schools. 

3. The workshop provided outstanding organization and planning for 
its participants. 

4. The project provided a means of identifying potentially gifted 
students in the field of journalism. 

5. There was a demonstration of cooperative efforts from the United 
States Congress and newspapers of the District of Columbia. 



G. Problems Encountered # 



There were insufficient funds to exploit the talents of all participating 
students and other opportuni ties which developed within the context of the 
program. 



H. Recommendations 

It is recommended that this program be partially redesigned to operate 
on a year-round basis. Specifically, funds should be made available so 
that similarly talented students would have an opportunity to meet each 
Saturday (and/or during the school week as appropriate) to gain valuable 
journalistic and other skills leading to university admission and meaningful 
employment. 



